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Reading and Study as Viewed by 
Adolescents 


RuTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


K* 

SYCHOLOGISTS in general agree that it is important to know 

how adolescents perceive themselves and their world, for their 
perception of a situation influences their response to it. If for 
example, they perceive reading as difficult, boring, burdensome, un- 
rewarding, they will put forth little effort in reading an assignment 
and will seldom do any voluntary reading. On the other hand, if 
they have discovered “the delight that lies between the covers of 
books” and have acquired the reading skills to unlock it, they will 
approach reading with interest and concentration. 

The best way to ascertain how adolescents view reading and 
study is to ask them directly. Some will express their views most 
fully and frankly in their written compositions on such subjects as 
“What makes studying at home easy—or difficult—for me?” “What 
makes a book easy to read?’”” “What makes a book difficult to 
read? ‘What values does reading have that television does not 
have?” Other students become confidential and thoughtful in the 
face-to-face situation of an interview. Still others express their 
best ideas under the stimulation of a group discussion. In all 
these ways adults may gain insight into how reading and study are 
viewed by adolescents (1). Knowing conditions conducive to effec- 
tive reading and study, parents and teachers can help adolescents 
change their environment in beneficial ways. 


ConpbITIONS CONDUCIVE To STUDY 

Adolescents mention four main conditions that affect their study- 
ing: physical conditions, personal factors, the subject to be studied 
and the way the teacher presents it. They emphasize privacy and 
quiet. When they try to study at home, many youngsters are dis- 
tracted by the baby crying, younger brothers and sisters playing 
Indians and cowboys, parents’ nagging, television and radio blaring, 
visitors popping in. Large families in small houses have no place 
for children to study without distractions. The majority of stu- 
dents would agree with the student who said, “When I am alone 
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it is much easier to concentrate on homework and as a result I 
finish it much faster” (1). 

Personal factors also affect a student’s approach to study. Many 
youngsters are distracted by worries and competing interests. Any- 
one would agree that it is hard to put your mind on your books 
when it is a beautiful day to be out of doors, when you know other 
boys are out having a good game of baseball, when an exciting TV 
show is on, when something disturbing has happened previously, or 
something exciting is going to happen. One seventeen-year-old girl 
expressed it this way: “When I’m excited about something or 
when anything is bothering me emotionally, that is the most hope- 
less time for me to try to study. Almost nothing gets through” (1). 

The content of the subject and the kind of assignment made 
likewise makes a difference in the way an adolescent studies. Let’s 
face it: some subjects have little meaning, use, or purpose to the 
adolescent; some textbooks are just plain dull. Assignments that 
are too long or are poorly understood or incomprehensible evoke 
initial feelings or discouragement. Since most adolescents like to 
take initiative and responsibility, they will work on a voluntary 
project more eagerly than on a required assignment. “When I 
enjoy the topic I am studying, I can always do my best.” “When 
the subject is interesting, it seems easier.” ‘New angles to the sub- 
ject make studying easier for me.” “I find it easier to study about 
things that are happening now or have happened within my life- 
time” (1). These are good suggestions for investing school subjects 
with more interest to students. 

Since learning takes place in a relationship, it is no wonder that 
adolescents recognize the importance of the teacher’s personality, 
his enthusiasm for the subject, and friendly relations with teachers 
and fellow students. One teen-ager associated her lack of satisfac- 
tion in school with lack of friends and inability to succeed: “I 
wasn’t interested in school because I had no friends. No one cared 


whether I came to school or not. I liked typing, but I wasn’t a 
good speller, so I made too many mistakes. I couldn't find anything 
interesting to read in school. I couldn’t remember what I read in 
school. I was afraid to recite in class. I got a job at a drive-in 
when I left school. I felt all right out of school. I felt sick a 
lot of the time when I was going to school; guess part of it was 
that I didn’t like school” (1). 
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Wuat MAKEs A Book EAsy—or DIFFICULT? 


Adolescents usually associate reading difficulty with interest. 
“If a book’s interesting, it’s easy to read,” they say. Certainly 
interest does evoke the individual’s maximum effort. If a book has 
the pull of exciting adventure or absorbing development of charac- 
ter, or supplies information the reader needs to know, he will put 
forth his maximum effort to read and comprehend. As one high 
school student said, “If the teacher tells you to read something, 
which you have no interest in, you don’t read to absorb it and you 
don’t gain anything.” There are limits, of course; interest cannot 
transcend insurmountable difficulties due to lack of basic reading 
skills. 

Recognizing the effect of too great difficulty on the reader's 
interest and effort, one high school student said, “I think the thing 
that makes a book easier to read is the sentence structure and the 
style of the writer. Some writers write sentences that run on and on 
and become very complicated. This discourages the reader. If he 
has to go back to the beginning of the sentence to get an under- 
standing of it, and has to keep looking up words in the dictionary, 
he loses interest in it.” 

Another source of dissatisfaction that students mention is too 
lengthy descriptions that slow down the action and seem to inter- 
rupt the continuity of the plot. Some more advanced students 
recognize that symbolism may make a book difficult to read. “If 






































an author uses symbolism, such as Ernest Hemingway,” one boy 
said, “it’s hard to read because they have to understand what the 
author really means when he’s writing. Although it may seem like 
a simple story, he might really mean something entirely different.” 


REQUIRED vs. FREE READING 


On the question of the relative value of required versus free 
reading a group of high school students had definite ideas. Al- 
though they want to take initiative in choosing their reading, they 
are reasonable about this problem. Their point of view is expressed 
in the following quotations: 

“I think adults should leave the choice of books up to the 
student up to a point, but there’s a point beyond which the student 
can’t pick his own book. For instance, if he is reading science 
fiction because he’s at home in it, he should be raised to a higher 
level. I think the teacher should start on a level where the student 
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is and then gradually bring him up instead of taking him directly 
from science fiction to Shakespeare.” 

“I think students should be free to choose the books they want 
to read, but he should bring his list to the teacher for her approval.” 

“The student should be made to read some books because he 
probably wouldn’t read certain books if they hadn't been required. 
But I don’t think a book, if it’s an adventure story that’s being 
read for enjoyment, should be taken apart and dissected into little 
pieces. A book with symbolism is different. For instance, last 
term we read Macbeth in class and we read it almost line by line 
and the notes in the back. At the end of the term we had detailed 
tests on it and had to write compositions, too. I thought it really 
helped me to understand Shakespeare more.” 

“Well, Macbeth is a very deep and very famous play, and I’m 
sure it has more in it than you can get in one reading. But there 
are certain books that just can’t be hashed over and over without 
losing your enjoyment in them.” 

In brief, although adolescents frequently resent being required 
to read certain books and having to write book reviews of them, 
they realize that adults should set certain limits; they welcome per- 
sonal recommendation of books by a parent or teacher. They also 
profit from class instruction in how to interpret literature and get 
its deeper meaning. It is good practice for a teacher to go through 
the process of reading and interpreting a certain book with the 
whole class. Together they look for clues of character and plot, 
and find the deeper meaning in certain words and phrases. Then 
they read another book outside of class and discuss their interpreta- 
tion of it in class. After several periods of instruction of this kind, 
they can do free reading with more understanding and deeper 
enjoyment. 

Some superior readers, placed in a separate English class, enjoyed 
a program which one of the students described as follows: “We 
have a scholarship English class and at the beginning of the term, 
the first day, the teacher told us we were going to have a chance 
to read books this term that we’d not had a chance to read before. 
So we made up our own curriculum. Three days a week we read 
silently in class or work on some reading skill, grammar, spelling 
or anything in which we are weak. The teacher walks from one 
student to another helping him with any problem he has. You're 
reading exactly what you want, and everyone reads about fifteen 
books a term. On the other two days students report on their 
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reading and the class learns from them. The teacher supplements 
the student reports, gives instruction needed by the class as a whole, 
and gives help on common problems.” 


‘TELEVISION AND READING 


Students have definite ideas about how television is affecting 
their reading. The points of view vary with the background and 
ability of the students. Some students say they are “addicted” to 
TV; they feel guilty because they are not doing their homework but 
cannot seem to resist the pull of “one more program.” Others are 
able to take it or leave it. Still others seem to have made an 
adaptation to modern conditions. As one said, “I can sit in my 
living room; my whole family can be watching television and I can 
read. If you’re really enjoying the book the TV doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

In answer to the question, “What is the difference between 
viewing TV and reading?” a really gifted youngster said, “Well, in 
television you're just passive; you just sit there and a picture flashes 
on the screen; it takes no effort; you don’t have to try to visualize 
things; you just watch it. In a book, if you really want to enjoy 
it, you try to visualize things. To read a book takes much more 
effort than just to watch a show. In a book you really have to be 
participating; you get a certain picture of the characters in your 
mind. On TV you have to accept the producer’s character. In 
reading you use your own imagination.” 

It was the general opinion of one group of students that stu- 
dents do not do much voluntary reading these days because they 
have movies and TV that make pictures of many of the books they 
would otherwise want to read. One student summed it up this way, 
“I think a very small percentage of the people today do a great 
deal of reading. If they do read it’s something that’s very short, 
uncomplicated, and readily understood, and something they've 
heard their friends talk about. They don’t read the quality of 
literature they used to.” 

Others were more optimistic and thought the amount and 
quality of young people’s reading today depended a great deal on 
their friends. One youngster said all her friends were reading a 
certain series so she decided to read it, too, but she disliked it so 
much she got new friends. 

It is very rewarding to listen to adolescents. They want parents 
and teachers to understand their point of view. They speak from 
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experience. By following their suggestions adults can create more 
favorable conditions for effective reading and study. 
REFERENCES 
1. Strang, Ruth, The Adolescent Views Himself, Chapter 7. 13 New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1957. 


Socially Underprivileged Youth and 
the Schools 


Pau, H. BOowMAN 
Research Associate Professor, University of Chicago 


MAURINE PELLMAN 
Quincy Junior High School, Quincy, IU. 
KR 

UBLIC education is being accused today of educating the aver- 

age student well and neglecting the exceptional student. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the very able student is often unchal- 
lenged, considerable attention is currently being directed to this 
problem. Over the past years the development of “special educa- 
tion” programs has greatly improved the learning experiences for 
crippled, deaf, blind, mentally retarded and other deviant children. 

There is another large group of pupils who deserve better educa- 
tional experiences. Their numbers will vary from one school to 
another, but in our country as a whole they make up a fourth to a 
third of the population. These are the socially underprivileged. 
For most of these children school is a place of painful experiences; 
a place of very little learning after the third or fourth grade, and a 
place to leave as soon as it is legally possible. 

In an extensive study of the school population of a small mid- 
western city it was found that many problems were concentrated in 
this group. Intellectually they were low average or below. Socially 
they came from underprivileged areas of the city, and from homes 
frequently broken by divorce, desertion, and parental neglect. 
Academically they had had unsuccessful experiences in school from 
the early grades onward, and were hostile and fearful during the 
school day. They were frequently involved in misbehavior that 
brought them before the police and school disciplinary authorities. 
They were often treated as outcasts by their peers and their teachers. 
They participated in virtually no extra-curricular activities of the 
school. Class work was relatively unrelated to their future life or 
to their current interests or capacities. They were poorly fed and 
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physically below par; very few were successful in athletic events. 

This group was found to take a very large amount of teacher 
time, either in requiring disciplinary action or repetition of expla- 
nations. Teachers felt a disproportionately negative effect of these 
students on the instruction they were able to give the average and 
bright children. If these students were grouped in a remedial sec- 
tion it was difficult to get a teacher to take the class. Teachers usu- 
ally felt little, if any, challenge or interest in these classes, and re- 
garded them as the low spot of the day. They usually preferred to 
scatter such students in regular classes where they would either 
sleep or be quiet. 

In a sense, there is a very real conflict between these pupils and 
teachers. Teachers in our country usually come from the middle 
social classes, and are protagonists for those values of the middle 
class, Protestant ethic. Teachers probably do as much, if not more, 
than parents in developing the basic cultural virtues among chil- 
dren. The socially underprivileged group come from a literally 
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different world, and the values with which they have grown-up are 
at considerable variance from the usual school atmosphere. 

The authors are in the midst of a study to discover effective edu- 
cational methods with these kinds of students. It is too early to 
have results of the study available, but our interest here is to 
describe the problem. The senior author has taught an experi- 
mental class for several years. In the excerpt below she gives a 
descriptive picture of one of the boys in her 9th grade class. Tim 
has an I.Q. of 82, and a fairly high score in withdrawn maladjust- 
ment (68 Percentile). In socio-economic status he ranks at the 
——percentile. His academic grades are C & D for the most part. 


“Yeah! I bet you think this is a real tough neighborhood, but 
us kids has a lot of fun. The most fun is when the cops come past 
and we give ‘em a rough time. Some of the kids in my gang have 
BB guns and we like to shoot windows out of buildings. The best 
ones are the school’s. I really like to shoot them out. 

“Well, there’s 9 of us kids in my family. I used to feel like I 
just hated my pop, but I guess he ain’t so bad. He beats us up 
once in a while, but it’s usually when he’s drunk. He gets real 
mean then. 

“What does he do? Well, he usually drives a truck, but once he 
had a job at the factory. He got laid off there. My mom, she works 
at the restaurant. She ain’t at home much when us kids is here. 
This here house is pretty little for all of us kids, but we got beds 
in every room and we make out. 

“Meals? Oh, I take care of the littler ones and I fix us some- 
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thing to eat sometimes. No, I don’t know how to cook, but I can 
make out pretty good. You know what I'd like best of all? Some 
milk. Gosh, we ain’t had no milk here for so long I’ve almost 
forgot how its tastes. Sometimes, I think if I could just get a lot 
of good cold milk I wouldn’t care if there wasn’t no food to go 
with it. 

“Who do I pal around with? Well, there’s this here kid, Joe. 
Him and me are about alike. Well, I mean he ain’t got no money 
either and he likes to fish and hunt. If we could just get us a boat, 
but I guess we'll have to wait a long time for that. 

“He hates schools too, just like me. Why do I hate it? Weil, 

Mr., you ought to see them stuck-up teachers down there who think 
they’re so smart. You'd hate it too. They’re always trying to get 
you to do things like read and stuff like that. 
' “Aw, I can’t read. I just don’t see no sense to it. Sometimes, 
though, we get some old comics and it’s sort of fun to look at the 
pictures and see the things the guys do in there. Mom says we 
ought to try to do better in school ‘cause we won’t be able to get 
much of a job without a high school diploma, but shoot, that’s not 
for me. Her and my dad didn’t finish school and they’re not doin’ 
so bad. They can’t read either. I think that’s just a bunch of 
junk. 

“You know though, “I’ve always wished I could read about guns. 
That would be real keen. 

“Aw, I'll get a job. Don’t worry about me. I sort of like motors 
and maybe I can get a job in a garage. Yeah, I guess you do have to 
know a little something about mechanics, but I think I can get 
that okay. Maybe though, I could even make a living at just 
huntin’ and fishin’. 

“I sure wish I was 16. Why? Well, then I wouldn’t have to go 
back to school and listen to all that stupid old junk. Nouns and 
verbs! Did you ever hear of anything so nuts? I just don’t see 
no sense to it. 

“And them teachers. You know, I had one teacher last year 
who'd ask me about something every day. Seemed like she liked 
to see me get red in the face and sit there like a jerk ‘cause she 
knew I didn’t know the answers. 

“And then them kids. They'd turn around and stare at me like 
I was sumpin queer and then some of them that think they're so 
smart would giggle. I could have killed em. I’d get so mad I'd 
just shake. The crazy teacher would wait and wait. You know, 
I bet it was ten minutes before she’d go on to the next guy. What 
makes teachers do things like that? 

“Oh, she never wanted to help me, but she sure helped the smart 
kids. Oh, how she’d smile and giggle when one of the rich kids 
went up to ask her something. 

“And them big words. Did you know what they was talkin’ 
about when you went to school? I never heard any of them big 
words she uses. I think they’re nuts anyway. 

“This one teacher just hated me. She told me once I wasn’t 
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worth her wasting her time on. She said I was too dumb to learn 
and a course she was right. 

“Oh, gosh, I know I’m dumb. I wouldn't always fail in every- 
thing if I was smart, would I? 

“You know, them teachers looks down on kids like us. She’s 
always talkin’ about places we never even heard of, but them kids 
from the east end always know about ’em. She said somethin’ the 
one day about the slum part of town and I wanted to get up and 
run out of there. I didn’t though, ’cause I’ve already been in a lot 
of trouble and I can’t risk gettin’ in any more. 

“Well, I’ve run away from home. Yeah, they always bring me 
back, but I’ve got a real good way figured out now and I bet them 
cops will never find me. 

“Aw, it ain’t that my folks is too bad, even if Pop does beat 
me up with a leather strap, but there’s so many of us kids. You 
know, I used to be sick a lot and then I broke my leg and was in 
the hospital. You know how much I've cost my folks? A thousand 
dollars and you know I’m not worth a thousand dollars. If I could 
just run away, there’d be more for the little kids. 

“Aw, I’d make out okay. I guess I could steal some things to 
eat. 

“Yeah, I’ve been stealing for a while. It just ain’t because I want 
to steal, but it’s pretty hard not to when the other guys call you 
chicken and dare you to do it. I don’t want you to think I steal 
all the time though, ‘cause I don’t. ‘Sides, we never have any 
money and sometimes when we steal we sell the stuff for a little bit. 

“But it wasn’t my stealing that made the judge declare me a 
delinquent. I don’t know what that declare is, but anyway I am 
one. Well, gosh! I just went along for a ride with them kids. I 
didn’t know they'd stole the car. Anyway, they aimed to put it 
back before the folks got home. 

“I sure thought they was goin’ to send me away when I was a 
delinquent. They wouldn’t let me out of the house for weeks and 
weeks and I got so tired just waitin’ for them to come and pick me 
up. I sometimes wisht they'd just hurry and get it over with. You 
know, I think I had the stomach ache for a whole month while I 
was waitin’. 

“Oh, I'll probably be sent away sometime. I don’t see any 
other way out. The cops keep watchin’ us kids down here and I 
guess they can pick you up on just a little old thing. Maybe bein’ 
in the pen wouldn’t be too bad. A guy wouldn’t have to work 
there, would he? I just sort of have a feeling that that’s where I'll 
be. 

Aw, I’m no good nohow. It just seems to me there ain’t much 
use in tryin’. If I just wasn’t so doggone dumb!” 


If we propose to educate all of the children, these youth will 
be in school, and as yet there is no widespread recognition that they 
require a different educational approach. Furthermore, there is 
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evidence that these youth can greatly profit from a curriculum 
fitted to their abilities and interests. A sound program for the 
socially underprivileged will also benefit the average and the gifted. 
The development of new materials and new methods for this group 
is a fertile field for future study by teachers and researchers. 


The Drop-out Problem 


S. J. CARAVELLO 
Guidance Counselor, Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y. 
KA : 

aan generations ago only the more exceptional students 

continued their education through high school graduation, or 
even started high school. Today, however, a high school education 
is becoming more customary. Nevertheless, nearly half of the teen- 
agers in the United States drop out of high school before gradua- 
tion. 

Despite the rise in the holding power of the nation’s schools, the 
problem of the potential early school-leaver still presents one of 
education's biggest challenges. In 1956, for instance, only about 60 
out of every 100 students who had started to high school four 
years earlier stayed to graduate. In cities over 200,000, the drop- 
out rate is about 40%. In rural and farming areas the figure is 
believed to be higher. According to the U. S. Labor Department, 
only six out of every ten of the youth who are 18 years of age are 
graduating from high school. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 

The drop-out is often a teenager who has not been able to 
adjust to the school situation. Recent studies show that the typical 
drop-out is around 16 years old and should be starting the junior 
year. More often than not drop-outs occur just after summer vaca- 
tion. 

It is not a particular problem that teenagers do not attend school 
long enough. Actually, drop-outs stay in school, in number of 
years, almost as long as high school graduates. The problem of 
retention is to see that pupils are not retarded so much and that 
they thus get the benefit of a high school education before they 
attain an age when they can leave school, either with or without 
work permits. Moreover, an attraction must be set up to induce 
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them to remain in school past this age of easy leaving. In any 
case, there is an attraction away from school. This attraction is so 
strong with some teenagers that they leave school before they can 
do so legally. However, the evidence indicates that the majority of 
the school leaving is done under compulsory schooling and work 
permit laws. This pull-away from school may, because of these 
factors, indicate (a) actual economic need of the student and his 
family, or (b) the lack of adaptation of the school to the student, 
resulting in school failure, or (c) the teenager’s disinterest in 
school because of no apparent relationship of the high school 
program to his own needs and characteristics. 

That the school-leaving problem is greatest around the 10th 
grade level may be due in part to the fact that the compulsory 
school age comes to an end for many students in that grade. Yet, 
it also happens that in the 9th or 10th grade levels the choices of 
the curriculum and the individual subjects within the curriculum 
become acute. Since it is known from a number of studies that a 
greater portion of early school leavers are of average, or better 
than average, intelligence, it means that both the intellectual 
potentiality and the manpower potentiality of the schools of the 
country are not being used to their fullest extent. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DROP-OUT 

The drop-out problem deserves our increased attention for the 
following major reasons: 

(1) The drop-out is limited vocationally because he is usually 
poorly prepared to take his place in the adult world of work. He 
can be considered for employment in those jobs only which do not 
require high school graduation. These positions are becoming 
increasingly scarce. In the 71 occupations where labor shortages 
exist, the minimum educational requirement for all 71 is at least 
four years of schooling at the high school level. The trend is in- 
creasingly toward more jobs for the educated and skilled, and fewer 
for the unskilled. Almost everywhere in the United States, em- 
ployers are more reluctant to hire non-high school graduates. 

A recent study of the drop-out’s employment opportunities in 
Washington, D. C., showed that less than half of the city’s employ- 
ers had any plans at all to hire drop-outs. Those who did give 
non-graduates jobs usually assigned them to tasks requiring physical 
exertion rather than the capacity to learn. In other words, they 
were a source of cheap labor for routine jobs, but they were not 
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usually considered for jobs in which there is a chance for advance- 
ment or self-improvement. Thus, the odds are three to one that 
a teenager will need a high school diploma in order to get the 
kind of beginning job he or she wants. Generally speaking, the 
people who are most in need of training and help in preparing for 
the future are the ones who miss such training by leaving school 
early. 

(2) The drop-out is limited economically because he must be 
satisfied with an earning power which is lower than that com- 
manded by persons with a high school education. Since, for the 
most part, he will be an unskilled worker with uncertain periods 
of employment, he will have a fixed income which is usually quite 
low and often not enough to make ends meet. Economically, our 
nation has an increasing need of well-educated people who can be 
trained in virtually every skilled, professional and technical occupa- 
tion. 

(3) The drop-out is also limited socially in that he rarely con- 
tributes much to society. He must cope with feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy brought on by the realization that his friends and 
neighbors are better educated than he. Withdrawing from school 
as a teenager will not make the task of facing the adjustments of the 
adult world any easier. Since this teenage drop-out often becomes 
a marginal worker or a drifter, with more frequent and longer 
periods of unemployment than his more skilled peers, he will tend 
to be imbued with a sense of failure and rejection. As a result, he 
may then join others like himself in acts of resentment against 
society. Expert witnesses told the Senate Sub-Committee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency that the incidence of delinquency is 
ten times higher among drop-outs than among youngsters who finish 
school. 


CAusEs OF DRop-OUTS 

What makes nearly half of our teenagers leave school prema- 
turely? There seems to be a variety of reasons, ranging from a 
genuine necessity to help pay the family’s bills to a simple dislike 
of school discipline or dissatisfaction with school social life. 

In spite of the fact that drop-outs generally give finances as the 
reason for leaving school, an analysis of the exit interviews with 
school leavers indicates that many of those who drop out for “‘volun- 
tary” causes would have stayed in school had they been more suc- 
cessful in their school work, found more purposes in their courses 
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in terms of their own interests and goals, and experienced more 
of a sense of belonging in the school. The voluntary causes are 
defined as: employment, enlistment in armed forces, marriage, and 
inability to adjust to the school situation. 

The forces which tend to influence school-leaving and the 
characteristics by which the potential drop-out can be identified are 
often the same. These characteristics include: (1) Disinterest in 
school which is often accompanied by academic failure; (2) non- 
membership in an in-school group; (3) non-participation in extra- 
curricular activities—particularly in those organizations in which 
students elect the members; (4) unsatisfactory teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships; (5) low value accorded education by the family. 

The drop-out may also aggressively resist authority, have a 
poor attendance record, and be retarded two years or more behind 
his age-mates. Girls are less likely to drop out of school than boys. 
They are less restless, conform more easily, have less difficulty ad- 
justing to the demands and expectations of school, and—when 
matched with boys of average and less than average ability—are 
more successful in classroom work. 

According to the study of high school drop-outs in Whitman 
County, Washington, in 1954, the youths gave their reasons for 
leaving school chiefly because they were not interested in school 
work, or because they (the girls, at least) wanted to get married. 
Other reasons frequently mentioned were that they preferred work 
to school, they could not learn and were discouraged, they preferred 
military service to school, and they disliked certain teachers. Al- 
though the drop-outs did not often list family factors as being 
directly responsible for their leaving school, such factors were found 
to be associated with the drop-out problem by indirect inference. 
Most of the drop-outs from whom information was obtained ad- 
mitted that they might have been encouraged to remain in school 
if certain provisions had been made. More encouragement from the 
teachers was the most frequently mentioned provision which would 
have encouraged them to remain in school. Others were the possi- 
bility of working part time, changing to another course or subject, 
transferring to another school, and more encouragement from 
parents. 

The drop-out situation in the United States is serious enough to 
warrant action by educators and by parents who have young people 
in or approaching high school. For many girls, lack of motivation 
toward school makes the prospects of marriage without a high 
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school diploma seem more attractive than remaining in high school. 
For some of the boys the impracticability of the high school courses 
leads them to the belief that they might as well get their “hitch in 
the armed forces over with.” Some feel that they would gain more 
education while in the service than they would in high school. 
Many other boys are unable to maintain the scholastic standards 
of their schools. Since their prospects for graduation are slim, 
they are soon discouraged and drop school, missing all other bene- 
fits offered by a high school. 


How TO PREVENT Drop-ouTs 

Part of the responsibility for keeping the teenager in school 
lies with the school itself. To make school work more meaningful 
and less discouraging to the potential drop-out, the following sug- 
gestions are given to improve secondary education. 

(1) The curriculum of the high school needs to offer courses 
adapted to the interests and abilities of the students, beginning with 
the 9th or 10th grades. The slow learner or the student who is not 
interested in a more academic curriculum should be offered an 
opportunity to take courses which hold his interest and help him to 
prepare for adulthood. 

(2) There is need for a concentrated guidance attack at the 
9th grade level. This is to give the students a view of the educa- 
tional and occupational world. Moreover, this would help in the 
analysis of each individual in relation to his potentialities, so that 
he can be aided in choosing and entering suitable curriculums. 
Through this process more students will stay in school until gradu- 
ation and become assets to our country as well as to themselves. 

(3) Since frequent transfer is one of the forces influencing stu- 
dents away from schools, the high schools should offer similar 
curricular sequences and subjects to make adjustment to a new 
school easier. 

(4) Provide counseling and placement help for those who re- 
fuse to return to school and try to get them to continue their edu- 
cation in some form. 

(5) If possible, modify the marking system so that students will 
be rated in relation to their own abilities as well as to the achieve- 
ment of the rest of the class. 

(6) Group students according to their abilities, adapting both 
content and method to students’ needs. Care must be exercised to 
avoid placing a stigma on those who are in low-ability groups. 
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Encouragement from parents also seems to be very important 
for keeping a teenager in school. Without it, the other factors 
which encourage dropping school seem to have a much better op- 
portunity of taking hold. If all parents would imbue their young- 
sters with the need for at least a high school education and give 
them as much support as possible in coping with the problems of 
adjustment with which some young people are faced while in high 
school, the proportion of young people dropping out of school be- 
fore high school graduation would undoubtedly decline. 

As parents and educators, we should remind our teenagers that 
there is no better time to complete high school than during the 
normal school-going years. In maturity the problems of earning 
a living and supporting a family complicate the business of secur- 
ing an education. Not that it cannot be done. Many mature 
people get their high school diplomas by attending evening classes, 
or enrolling in a home-study school. But this is a harder way to do 
it. 


What It Means to Grow Up 


HERMAN J. PETERS 
Associate Professor, The Ohio State University 
Kx 

“At no time in the history of mankind, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Golden Age in Greece and the Renaissance, has the con- 
cept of the individual as an entity been nearer to general acceptance 
than today. According to this concept, the individual as a whole 
is something more than the sum of his parts: he is a totality of 
‘body-mind’, an end result of the dynamic inter-relationship of 
many parts.” (1). 


ESPITE the concern for the individual, much of the effort of 

the educator and the psychologist has been focused on the ex- 
ceptional child with the normal child or adolescent becoming the 
hidden agendum of every class and guidance program. “While 
normal can seldom be defined in precise quantitive terms, there are 
ranges in motor and sensory abilities, in intelligence, in educational 
achievement, in emotional control, in social behavior, and in other 
aspects of behavior within which the majority of children fall” (2). 
In child and adolescent psychology books, usually the characteristics 
of normalcy in each of these above named categories are given as 
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resultants of growth and development. There is a minimum of 
discussion on the processes of becoming an adult. Therefore, it 
might prove interesting if we gave some attention to the psycho- 
logical processes—on-going behaviors—building toward a oneness 
called “adulthood”. 

It is on this basis that I wish to think with you, the reader, 
“What it Means to Grow Up”—growing up from childhood to ma- 
turity, from the school days to adult days, from infancy to the 
twenties, from the agony of the kindergarten to the joy of college 
freedom or to the joy of a full-time job. We shall cover some of the 
highpoints in this long journey of growth. First, let us keep in 
mind some of the important “givens” which a baby has when he 
enters this world, then let us briefly consider some of the psycholog- 
ical processes of growing up, processes which permeate the entire 
period of developing—in fact, all of life. Lastly, let us consider 
what you may do to guide the direction of these processes so that 
they do not like torrents of water rush on without control and pos- 
itive use. 


Givens 


When the child enters this world, he has a certain potential for 
characteristics, traits, and physical features which are in a real sense 
given to him at the critical point of life—conception—truly a zero 
moment in the person’s life span. The child is given his physical 
system within which nature has set susceptibilities, good and poor, 
and limits—limits which combine to defy man’s intellectual ingenui- 
ty to change them. 

The child is also given a family—his mother, his father and 
others. He is given the family’s background, their hopes and fail- 
ures, their joys and sorrows, their reputation—good or bad. 
Through his family he is given his first outlook on life ranging from 
an optimistic one to a pessimistic one. He is given an immediate 
setting in which he may grow to his fullest or be thwarted, not be- 
cause of his inherent limitations, but because of those who manage 
his first years, his family. 

Surrounding the immediate setting, the infant is given a com- 
munity—a town, a city or a rural area. Encompassing this, he is 
given a wider community whose limits are bounded only by the 
provincialism of the next smaller community. The many forces in 
the community exert a powerful force on the shaping, the molding 
of the child and later the adolescent. 
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With inexorable impact, the child is given an “age in history,” 
a time in the history of man, during which he must develop. No 
matter how it might have been, he is living at a certain time with 
all of its advantages and disadvantages. 

Most important of all, the normal infant comes into this world 
with great potentiality, flexibility, and readiness for the journey 
into maturity—a journey so long in prospect, so very short in re- 
trospect. 





Looking 


One of the key processes is looking. The young infant learns 
that looking is important—looking at mom and dad. If he looks 
with a smile, he knows that this brings added dividends in more 
food, a kiss or a hug. He is experiencing “looking” as a process 
for developing. He thrills to the joy of seeing, animals at the zoo, 
the clown in the circus, or the creatures of a Disneyland. He sees 
toys as a part of his life. This young child begins—just a begin- 
ning—to see people—his sisters, brothers, and adults coming into 
the family. 

In middle childhood, the boy or girl sees toys as a means of 
doing something, as a means of playing with someone. In adoles- 
cence, the boy or girl sees uses of gadgets and games. He or she 
sees relationships with persons, not people as separate individuals. 
In adolescence, the youth interprets his self-concept in terms of his 
relationships with others and his abilities to compete successfully in 
adolescent revered activities. 

However, it is not enough to see objects. A child or adolescent 
is also experiencing how to interpret what he sees. It is the meaning 
in what he sees, the inference of what he is watching, the po- 
tential for making this boy that gives frightening importance to 
that at which he is looking. If a child is looking at a “dirty old 
animal” in a zoo—“dirty old animal” as mama says—then loking at 
animals may be discarded from his desire to see more animals—if 
he is told “nice boys and girls sit still all the time” then he may 
retreat from activity and not look at physical activities as a way of 
growing up. His looking involves more than just seeing—it in- 
volves what this means to him as a personality, which he and others 
are making. What a boy or girl sees that makes a difference in 
growing up is seen in terms of his needs based on what he has 
learned. 

What one sees in looking at one age may need to be re-inter- 
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preted at another age. The kindergarten boy looks around only to 
feel lost in a sea of legs—table legs, chair legs, and human legs. In 
adolescence, he tables the difficulty with the legs of the inorganic 
but oh how enticing become the feminine legs. Looking is a part 
of growing up. 
Listening 

If looking is one of the basic experiences of a normal child’s 
growing up, then listening must also be considered. It is in the 
privacy of listening that the inner core of personality is translating 
into meaning what he hears. What a child hears, so that child 
develops. 

“Listening is a magnetic and strange thing, a creative force. . . . 


The friends that listen to us are the ones we move toward, and 
we want to sit in their radius as though it did us good, like ultra- 


violet rays. . . . When we are listened to, it creates us, makes us 
unfold and expand. Ideas actually begin to grow within us and 
come to life. . . . It makes people happy and free when they are 
listened to. . . . When we listen to people there is an alternating 


current, and this recharges us to that we never get tired of each 
other. We are constantly being re-created. 

Now there are brilliant people who cannot listen much. They 
have no ingoing wires on their apparatus. They are entertaining 
but exhausting too. I think it is because these lecturers, these 
brilliant performers, by not giving us a chance to talk, do not let 
us express our thoughts and expand; and it is this expressing and 
expanding that makes the little creative fountain inside us begin 
to spring and case up new thoughts and unexpected laughter and 
wisdom.” 


Directly and indirectly the child is listening. Through this 
listening he is growing up—growing up in the direction of his 
listening or growing in doubt of what he hears. It is through look- 
ing in combination with listening that the boy or girl senses the 
importance or lack of importance of practicing what is being 
preached. When he listens to the adult saying one thing and then 
looking at him do the other, the child learns “talk is cheap.” 

Listening is the adolescent’s check-point on his own behavior. 
He may or may not follow what he hears but it acts as a screen 
against which he checks his decisions for action. 


Thinking 
Today’s boy or girl lives in a world where “to do” means to be 


“physically active.” To sit in silent thought is frowned upon. 
Much is said of the well rounded person. The well rounded person, 
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in particular a pupil, is thought of as one who studies a minimal 
amount, but who engages, in band, glee club, the yearbook, the 
senior play, the junior prom and who holds minor offices in five 
school clubs, the titles of which defy categorization. Stop, let us be 
startled by the fact that thinking is an activity—an important activ- 
ity. Learning how to think is a part of growing up. Yet is it 
really encouraged? 

And remembering? To memorize is often looked upon by 
teacher and parent as a waste of time. You know the defensive 
attack is “You can always look it up.” Yet time and again, have you 
not told your children “If you don’t remember where you put it, 
you'll have to do without it.” Just recently a high school girl told 
me, “I don’t let anyone know of my thinking ability as measured on 
the IQ test.” She went on to say, “If I’m average, they'll think I’m 
really in the know.” 

One bright little boy said, “I keep thinking that I am doing well 
in school and then instead of a report card, I get a letter home say- 
ing, “Jimmy is making progress.” I often wonder, “‘progress to what 
places”? 

A senior high boy says, “I keep thinking about boy-girl rela- 
tions. Sure would like to ask some questions. Don’t dare at home. 
Dad said, ‘You'll learn soon enough’. Must be some of the girls 
are learning soon enough—guess you get to leave town if you learn 
soon enough—I just don’t understand it.” 

The development of sound thinking is a continuing process in 
the boy or girl’s growth toward maturity. 
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Feelings 
Feelings are facts. One develops a process of feeling as one 
develops other personality facets. To understand our own emo- 
tional tendencies is a vital concern to most persons. When used 
in a positive way, emotions are forceful ingredients for growth. 
Lawrence Frank states that “until recently we have not realized the 
need for a consciously planned education of the emotions, although 
each culture favors and cultivates some kinds of emotions, and 
denies and suppresses others.” Each individual is forced to become 
sensitized to his emotions. How he or she handles these emotions is 
resolved, in part, in terms of how the individual perceives himself 
as a person. 
The feelings which one high school girl has are illustrated in 
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the problems which bother her. Here are some of them as taken 
from her Science Research Associates Youth Inventory: 

I’m easily excited. 

I have trouble keeping my temper. 

I’m nervous. 

I can’t help daydreaming. 

I’m not popular with boys. 

I don’t see much future for myself. 

I’m not ready for any job when I graduate. 

I prefer to be alone. 

I wonder if I am normal in the way my mind works. 

I worry about tests. 

I’m trying to get rid of an undesirable habit. 

I’m afraid of failure or humiliation. 

I’m afraid of making mistakes. 

I'm afraid to speak up in class. 

This girl is growing in the direction of these feelings. One of the 
contributions of an effective guidance program is to assist boys and 
girls in developing proper attitudes toward life and their concomi- 
tant feelings. 

Searching for Meaning 

A fifth process in growing up involves the difficult area of search- 
ing for meaning—a searching for meaning into many aspects of 
life, in fact, into life itself. 

In early childhood, meaning is centered on simple concepts such 
as the description of familiar objects—a round ball or a familiar 
adult—a nice aunt. In middle childhood, there is a searching for 
understanding of one’s self as in one’s masculine or feminine role. 
In adolescence there is a searching for the meaning of independence 
from parents, a career choice and a philosophy of life. It is in late 
adolescence that many boys and girls experience a searching for the 
meaning of God. This on a conceptual abstract plane in contrast 
with the five or six year old’s trying to understand a Supreme Being 
in terms of a human person. 

Valuing 

A sixth process of growing up is the process of valuing. Valuing 
is an attaching of significance to a part or parts of one’s life. Valu- 
ing is the establishment of what is precious to me—what is impor- 
tant for me. Valuing may involve a consideration of ranking “one 
good” act or thing or concept ahead of another “good” act, thing or 
concept. Valuing involves looking, listening, thinking and feeling. 
Valuing is a summing up of what to keep in one’s life pattern. 
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To a great degree, the child values what his parents value. As 
the child grows into adolescence, conflict may result because the 
parents become satisfied with their son or daughter’s childhood 
values and do not wish to change or do not grow with changing 
conditions. Parents can be active interpreters for the often confused 
adolescent in his valuing process. 


Focusing 


Within each age level there seems to be a focusing on what life’s 
experience means for the boy or girl. We might call this process of 
focusing, a seventh kind of action in growing up. Excessive amounts 
of this turn into prolonged daydreaming. However, this taking 
stock of where one has been and where one is going is a real growth 
experience for the person. Often the boy or girl needs the help of 
someone to assist in this appraising process. The competently 
trained school counselor is in an excellent position to help boys and 
girls make this focusing process a most beneficial one for gaining 
new insights into one’s self. 

It is as a result of the focusing process that a boy or girl may 
better know what his next step should be in school, at home or in 
a peer relationship. The adult must keep in mind that the boy or 
girl may center on a situation in terms of routine procedure even 
though current conditions have indicated the necessity for a change 
in behavior. 


Choosing 

The eighth process is one of choosing. From infancy through 
adulthood, choosing results from the other processes. Because each 
person is in motion, in orbit, he must make choices. Choice is 
based on knowledge, feeling, and environmental pressures. One 
makes choices in terms of something. Here too the adolescent, more 
so than the child, often needs the experience of counseling wherein 
he can be helped to see the possible effects of ths choices he plans 
to make. As you choose, so you become. 


Becoming 


All of the previously discussed processes interact in the indi- 
vidual’s total development as he is becoming the best possible person 
one can become. The concept of becoming does not ignore the 
past nor deny the present. Rather it states that man may use the 
past to live better in the present for his best becoming in the future. 
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We must emphasize that becoming is the key to successful living. 
Fixation on the past denies the resiliency of the human personality. 


A Look Forward 

What can you do? What teaching processes are in order? What 
guidance functions are necessary? You can work toward the follow- 
ing goals which are applicable at all ages. 


1. Help your boys and girls to learn the contradictions of what 
is acceptable at different ages of development. 

. Teach them respect for property and the other person’s rights. 

. Teach them to do more than they have to do. 

. Teach them to be responsible. 

. Teach them to “risk failure lest they surrender success.” 

Teach them the enchantment of learning. 

Teach them respect for teachers, subject matter, and home- 

work. 

. Teach them limits. Help them to understand that freedom 
follows discipline and that one is not the alternative of the 
other. Do this with compassion and love; yet, be firm. 
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It must be kept in mind that all of these processes are inter-re- 
lated in the complex of a dynamic growing boy or girl changing 
imperceptibly in the short-time space but so very much in a longi- 
tudinal way. In some way or ways, each parent, teacher and school 
counselor helps to shape the developing boy or girl. The image of 
the adolescent growing toward maturity reflects the image of many 
of his peers and, in particular, the significant adults in his daily 
living. 

1. Liss, Edward. “The Individual Medical Guidance” Hafms, Ernest (ed.) 
Handbook of Child Guidance, New York: Child Care Publications, 1947. 

2. Louttit, C. M., Clinical Psychology of Exceptional Children, New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1957. 


3. Moustakas, Clark E., The Teacher and the Child, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1956, p 42-3. 


High School Counseling and the 
Learning Process 
FRANK W. MILLER 
Associate Professor, Northwestern University 
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F THERE is one point on which counseling authorities appear to 
agree it is that counseling represents a learning situation. Carl 
Rogers, E. G. Williamson, S. A. Hamrin, Ruth Strang, Frederick 
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Thorne, Malcolm MacLean and Francis Robinson are among the 
better known writers who have spoken out clearly and firmly on 
this aspect of helping students. Since learning is a two-way street, 
it follows, then, that both the counselor and the student are en- 
gaged in learning from each other. 


Why must the counselor be a learner? 


1. Since no two problems or students are the same, the counselor 
learns to use the tools that will work best for that particular 
situation. 

2. Since very few problems restrict themselves to one area (and 
the emphasis often shifts from one area to another as the 
problem develops) the counselor learns to “shift gears” 
from one counseling approach to another. 

3. Since no two counseling situations are the same, the counselor 
can profit by experience but never copy previous proce- 
dures. Therefore, the counselor must constantly study and 
improve his techniques. Learning is continuous. 


In what ways does the counselor become involved in the learning 
process? 

In what ways is learning continuous? There are many ways. At 

least four are easily identified. 

1. Improving and expanding procedural techniques—The coun- 
selor constantly learns better ways to prepare for an inter- 
view, a more satisfactory method of explaining testing 
procedures, a more diplomatic technique of acquainting 
the student with his own responsibility for solving his 
problem, a more casual style of note-taking, etc. 

2. Establishing rapport—The counselor learns new techniques of 
developing a counseling relationship, of establishing an 
atmosphere of frankness and honesty, of mutual trust and 
cooperation. Leona Tyler has written that, years ago, 
when she was in the course of an interview with a person 
who was, for some reason, hard to talk to, she used to say 
to herself, ““He must like me. Whatever else happens by 
the time the hour is over, he must like me, at least a little.” 
She reports that she has learned to put it a little differently 
today. Now she says, “We must like each other.” She has 
learned that the salesman approach, or that of the popular- 
ity seeker, is not conducive to the establishment of a good 
student-counselor relationship. 

3. Communicating more effectively—The counselor learns to be a 
person with many vocabularies or vocabulary levels, rather 
than to expect the student to adjust to “counselor lang- 
uage.” He learns to appreciate the degree to which non- 
verbal communication such as the crinkled nose, the set of 
the mouth, the shrug of the shoulders, the frown, or the 
relaxed position of the body can affect the student’s trust 
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and frankness. Routh says, “The importance of all kinds 
of non-verbal communication should not be underesti- 
mated. While a counselor should work with a client with- 
in the bounds of an emotionally supporting relationship in 
an atmosphere that is permissive and client-centered, still, 
he should realize that the client is reading his every act, and 
developing his own set of feelings and attitudes. Gestures 
and mannerisms, then, are capable not only of producing 
feelings, but counter-feelings as well.” 


4. Becoming more sensitive to student attitudes and feelings— 
The counselor, through his experiences with students, 
learns to be more alert for the moment when the student is 
ready to “get down to business.” He learns to distinguish 
between the conversational pauses which might be embar- 
rassing to the student and those where counselor comment 
might interrupt an important train of thought. He be- 
comes sensitive to the proper moment for beginning the 
termination of the interview. 


In what ways is the student engaged in learning? 

First of all, the student is engaged in learning about himself. 
Through the counselor’s interpretation of test results, he learns 
about his strengths and weaknesses, his abilities, aptitudes, interests 
and personal traits. Through his own verbal expression of his 
problem to the counselor, he learns to understand it and its relation 
to other factors in his environment. 

Secondly, the student learns to express himself more adequately. 
The counselor encourages this self-expression because he knows it 
is a good way of releasing tension and has therapeutic qualities. 
Equally important, the counselor knows that self-expression leads, 
frequently, to greater self-confidance. 

Finally, the student learns to solve his own problems with less 
and less help from the counselor. This type of learning can only 
take place, however, after learning has proceeded in the first two 
ways. When the student learns to understand himself, to under- 
stand his problem and its underlying causes, to express himself, 
and to have confidance in himself, greater independence in prob- 
lem-solving will result. There remains for the counselor, however, 
one more important task. He must help the student distinguish 
between freedom (or independence) and license. It has been said 
that guidance is the process of helping students move from de- 
pendence to independence to a recognition of their inter-dependence 
on one another. The counselor learns to build understanding of 


1Thomas Routh, “The Importance ro Language in Counseling,’ Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, Spring, 1958, p. 13 
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others while he builds self-understanding in the student, he builds 
confidence in others while he builds self-confidence. The student 
must learn cooperation while he learns independence. This repre- 
sents the ultimate in student learning through counseling. 
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HE PERIOD of adolescence is a time when the task of making 
occupational choices begins to assume ever-increasing imme- 
diacy and importance. The fact that there are differences in the 
roles of men and of women in adult society suggests that there may 
well be differences between boys and girls in the process of making 
occupational choices before actual occupational roles are undertaken. 
Although members of both sexes work, biological and cultural 
factors have combined to result in a division of labor. Men are 
usually the principal wage-earners in the family and they engage in 
paid employment outside the home (or they are self-employed) . 
Married women tend to engage in non-paid work in the home, 
managing the household, bearing and raising the children. 
Because nine out of ten women marry, the occupation of house- 
wife is the major occupation of the majority of adult American 
women. On the other hand, there are many different kinds of 
occupations in the world of paid employment in which almost all 
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men, but only some women, participate. Thus, it may appear that 
the task of making occupational choices is simpler for the adolescent 
girl than for the adolescent boy, because she usually does not expect 
any long-range commitment to the world of work outside the home. 
In many instances, the girl’s major vocational choice is one of 
deciding between the role of wife and mother or an occupational 
career, and this choice is usually resolved in favor of the homemaker 
role. Typically, the high school girl looks forward to a relatively 
brief period of employment after leaving school and before mar- 
riage. Therefore, the matter of what occupation should engage 
her energies during this period may not assume the same importance 
to her that it does to the male. Presumably, the young man has a 
greater stake than does the young woman in entering an occupa- 
tion that will be satisfying to him from a long-range point of view, 
because when he enters the labor force he expects to, and generally 
does, remain in it for a longer period of time than does the woman. 

It is not surprising, then, that women’s measured vocational 
interests, except for the minority who are career-oriented, do not 
seem to be as sharply defined as men’s (2,5,7,8). Their self-con- 
cepts do not tend to be expressed as clearly in occupational terms, 
at least on an interest such as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
as men’s tend to be. On the women’s form of the Strong test, for 
example, women frequently tend to have a clustering of high scores 
on a particular pattern of scales which seem typical of non-career- 
oriented persons. This tendency has been attributed to a “male 
association factor” (that is, an interest in occupations because they 
bring one into contact with men rather than because of an intrinsic 
interest in the work) by some psychologists and to a “non-career- 
interest factor” by others. 

However, even the non-career-oriented girl must usually make 
some vocational decisions, because she cannot be sure whether or 
not she will have to work outside the home and, if so, she cannot 
be sure how long such employment may continue. Not all women 
marry, and even all married women are not exclusively housewives. 
Many married women work outside the home; recent data indicate 
that three out of ten married women are employed (3). 

Women have shown various kinds of work patterns. Some 
women never marry, and they may work outside the home for most 
of the adult years. Most women marry, but they participate in 
employment outside the home in varying degrees. Some women 
marry immediately after leaving school and never work outside the 
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home. Others work for different periods of time after leaving 
school and before marriage, but leave the labor force permanently 
when they marry or before the birth of their first child. Still others 
leave the labor force but return to it for irregular periods as family 
financial needs or their own personal preferences may dictate, or as 
society may require (as, for example, during a period of national 
emergency). Some married women continue to work outside the 
home throughout their adult lives, taking time out to have children 
but then returning to the labor force. 

Evidence is now accumulating which suggests that the employ- 
ment patterns of women have begun to change (3,10). Between 
1950 and 1956 the male labor force increased by three percent while 
the female labor force increased by seventeen percent (10). About 
twenty percent of the workers in this country are married women. 
(3). More older women seem to be returning to the labor force. 
Although the highest proportion of paid employment among women 
is in the eighteen-and nineteen-year age group (just out of high 
school), with the proportion employed declining through the 
twenties, after age thirty the percentage of women in the labor 
force rises throughout successive age groupings to early in the fifties 
(10). Evidently, there is an increasing tendency for women to 
return to paid employment when their children become older and 
no longer seem to require as much care. 

Girls are marrying at a younger age these days than they used to, 
and they are having their children early. These young women will 
no longer have responsibilities for child care at an age when they 
are still active and when they may prefer to be more occupied than 
they will be by housewifely tasks alone. They may, therefore, de- 
cide to take a job outside the home, on a part-time or on a full- 
time basis (3,10). This suggests that in the future more married 
women will spend a larger amount of their adult years in paid em- 
ployment outside the home than has previously been true in our 
country. One estimate of the total expected working life of married 
women with children who re-enter the labor force is twenty-seven 
years (3). 

It is undoubtedly true and will probably remain true that the 
basic occupational role which most girls will continue to desire 
as their first choice is that of wife and mother. But it may also 
happen that an increasing number of girls who attain their first 
choice as homemaker will later develop secondary occupational 
goals involving work outside the home. In the future, girls’ voca- 
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tional choices may not be primarily a matter of deciding between 
a career as a housewife or a career in paid employment, with work 
before marriage seen as an interim activity, but it may more often 
be a decision first in favor of the homemaking role and later in 
favor of a combined homemaker and occupational career role. The 
latter will necessitate more specific attention to occupational-choice- 
making. 

However, girls in high school today may not be aware of this 
future possibility of more extensive employment than they had 
originally anticipated, and they may make vocationally-related de- 
cisions during their high school years that are based on an incorrect 
perception of the kind of life pattern they will actually have. 
Whether this new trend in the working lives of married women 
will continue is unknown, and its value for the individual, for the 
family, and for society may be and probably will be debated. Yet 
it is important for the high school girl to be made aware of this 
new possibility so she can take it into account when making de- 
cisions about her high school curriculum, whether or not to remain 
in high school, and what, if any, post-high-school training she 
should select. 

If work outside the home does assume a more important role in 
the lives of married women in the future than it has in the past, 
the matter of making occupational choices may assume greater im- 
portance to girls, either during the high school years or later when 
they may consider re-entering the labor market after some years at 
home. 
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Scholarships and Counselor Obligations 


Joun W. LoucHARy 
Guidance Director, University High School, State University of Iowa 


mx 
INTRODUCTION 


LANNING for a college education is a problem faced by a con- 

siderable proportion of secondary school youth in this country. 
Approximately one third of the nation’s graduating high school 
seniors enroll in degree granting institutions. (1) A consider- 
ation in selecting a college for many students is that of securing 
adequate funds. A potential source of funds is scholarships, a term 
tending to be replaced by the more inclusive phrase, financial aid. 
Regardless of the terminology, a 1957 U. S. Office of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare bulletin estimated that approximately one under- 
graduate in ten receives a grant requiring neither repayment nor 
service to his institution. (2) 

The securing of a scholarship is often a complex procedure. 
With an increasing number of secondary schools providing educa- 
tional counseling and guidance services for their students, the 
school counselor or guidance worker has seen the evolution of this 
problem with which he must be concerned. Students and their 
parents are turning to the school counselor as the person best 
equipped to help them secure financial aid. When the counselor 
concerns himself with assisting students to obtain financial aid, 
the writer believes that concomitant obligations to students and 
their parents must be assumed. 


OBLIGATIONS PERTAINING TO PROVIDING SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION 


It is obvious that in order to counsel with students about 
scholarships the counselor must have adequate scholarship informa- 
tion. Specifically, the counselor should have reliable information 
regarding scholarship availability and eligibility. 
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It is a relatively simple task to develop a library of government 
publications, college catalogs, scholarship bulletins, and commercial 
scholarship publications. This basic collection of financial aid 
information can be supplemented by information regarding locally 
sponsored scholarship programs of civic, fraternal, and professional 
organizations. In addition, establishing cordial working relations 
with college admissions personnel can pay large dividends. Most 
college admissions officers are basically human, and operate with 
less rigidity than their published bulletins suggest. 

The counselor should also have a working knowledge of the 
scholarship selection procedures and criteria of financial aid pro- 
grams. Colleges and universities are becoming more frank in 
releasing data of this type to high school counselors. Several test 
publishers have also made data available regarding the predicta- 
bility of several tests used as selection criteria. 

With this admittedly brief overview of the scholarship informa- 
tion obligations of the high school counselor, we will turn to the 
counseling obligations of helping students with scholarships. 


COUNSELING OBLIGATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Counseling with students in regard to scholarships is much more 
than information giving. As is the case with disseminating other 
kinds of environmental information in the counseling relationship, 
the information itself solves few problems. Providing scholarship 
information is only one aspect of helping a student learn about 
himself and the problem with which he is dealing. Given informa- 
tion, he must be aided in understanding and accepting it so that he 
can use it intelligently in his educational plans. 

The counselor has the obligation of obtaining as much reliable 
appraisal data about a student as possible. For example, to dis- 
cuss with a student applying for a scholarship which will eventually 
require the ratings and judgments of teachers without first having 
those data is poor counseling practice. This obligation can readily 
be fulfilled by advanced planning. Starting early enough, and 
working consistently, adequate student cumulative folders are within 
the reach of any school. 

The counselor has the obligation to assess the relative financial 
need of a student, and to help the student understand and accept 
his financial need status. For instance, the wealthy student desiring 
to collect as many scholarships as possible may unknowingly limit 
the scholarship opportunities of his more needy classmates. The 
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goal is not to enforce external controls on the student, but rather 
to have him understand his need situation in relation to those of 
his peers. 

The counselor has the obligation of being honest with a student 
and his parents in terms of scholarship eligibility. It is a disservice 
to both the student and his parents if they are not helped to under- 
stand and accept the situation. For example, the moderately bright 
student basing his plans on receiving financial aid from a highly 
selective liberal arts college is almost doomed to disappointment. 
But more important, his failure to understand and accept his situ- 
ation can result in a potentially above average student failing to 
take advantage of higher education. If not that, it can at least 
result in his selecting a college in haste and beginning school with 
a less than healthy attitude towards his institution. 

The counselor has the obligation of helping the student view 
scholarship opportunities in perspective with other criteria used in 
choosing a college. Students and parents can be awed by impres- 
sive scholarship offers from institutions that are inappropriate for 
the needs of the particular student. Helping students to see schol- 
arships as a means, rather than an end in themselves, clears the 
way for a rational decision. 

The counselor has the obligation to treat each student objec- 
tively with regard to scholarships. This is not to say that all stu- 
dents should be treated alike. Indeed, it is just the opposite. Treat- 
ing each student objectively in regard to scholarships is a matter 
of counseling with a student in terms of his abilities, interests, and 
needs, and attempting to exclude all irrelevant variables from the 
situation. For instance, while Bill is to be complimented for his 
poise and sophistication, and Jim helped to develop more of these 
qualities, these variables should have relatively little to do with 
which boy is encouraged to apply for an Einstein Memorial Award. 
If the scholarship in question is the Robin Allaround Goodfellow 
Award, then these variables become relatively important. 

The counselor has the obligation of communicating with parents 
regarding scholarship plans. The confidence of the counseling 
interview need not be violated to accomplish this. The point is 
simply that much more effective planning can take place if the 
efforts of the student, the parents and the counselor complement, 
rather than duplicate or work against, one and other. 

The counselor has the obligation to be as honest with scholar- 
ship granting institutions as he possibly can. A just distribution 
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of available scholarship funds cannot be obtained without each and 
every counselor taking upon himself the responsibility of describing 
students as honestly as possible. 

Finally, the counselor has an obligation to himself regarding 
helping students with scholarships. There are few overt measures 
of success available to guidance workers. Thus, it is not difficult 
to understand why counselors have been known to justify their 
positions and salaries in terms of “annual scholarship income.” 
While the economics involved are certainly open to question, the 
more important consideration pertains to the counselor’s self-integ- 
rity. Helping college bound students with financial aid problems 
is only a small part of the total job of the counselor. The fact 
that it is difficult to demonstrate the results of other counseling 
and guidance activities does not justify a concentration on securing 
scholarships. Even if this was the case, the methods by which im- 
pressive results can be obtained are questionable in terms of help- 
ing students learn more about themselves and their environments 
so that they will make better decisions during the rest of their 
lives. The counselor too, needs to see scholarships in perspective. 
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‘‘Help Wanted’’: The Teens Tackle 
Vocational Development 


JoserH L. Norton 
Alfred University 
x 
F THE very first thought a boy or girl gives to getting a job is to 
turn to the “help wanted” columns, then the adults about him 
have failed. If, on the other hand, a man at age 28, when his parent 
dies, drops a career in medicine which had been forced on him, 
goes back to school and becomes an accountant, again it can be said 
that the adults in his life had failed. Such incidents raise the 
question, “What do we know about the process of vocational 
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decision, and what helps can be offered to the teen-agers going 
through the process of vocational development?” 

As for the first, what do we know of vocational choice? Most 
often, “choice” is not entirely accurate. Most of us go through a 
process of vocational development, which begins with the first 
awareness of the need to work. Once the idea that someone in 
most families has to work is accepted, vocational development 
continues on through many stages toward the final aim of voca- 
tional maturity. This stage can be described as holding, for a 
fairly extended time, a job which, while its disadvantages are 
known and admitted, provides some satisfactions beyond serving 
as a source of income. Obviously, some adults do not reach this 
stage: some are constant job hoppers, others persevere in an un- 
satisfying job only because they feel they must. For them, the job 
is a trap. But whether they achieve full satisfaction from their 
work, most adult workers have been through a series of steps in 
which they were aware of the need to work, explored various aspects 
of working, tried a job or so before settling down. 

There are many steps in the process toward this job stability 
and intrinsic satisfaction, and there is no complete agreement as to 
how we progress through them. Some describe the process as start- 
ing with fantasy choices which are gradually tempered with reality; 
the age at which reality takes over depends on the individual's 
situation. Others remind us that jobs fulfill many needs other than 
just subsistence, and indicate that to understand the growth to final 
job placement we must study the individual’s needs and life pat- 
tern. Certainly not all people have “fantasy” choices: there are 
those who develop a vocational idea as early as the kindergarten 
years and follow through to fulfill the objective. Yet for most 
people there is a gradual development of awareness of the factors 
that must be considered in vocational choice, a building up of both 
facts and attitudes which serve as a foundation for a more or less 
objective consideration and planning. 

The multiplicity of influences on vocational development is an 
important factor, and makes generalization about influences difficult. 
Each person has a different life, so no set pattern can be described. 
But it is clear that a variety of factors influence evolving vocational 
decisions. A mere listing of some gives a notion of the variety: 
family (including their ability or inability to furnish funds for 
education) , friends, teachers, early work experience, possession of 
talent or ability, opportunity for a job, health, economic state of the 
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nation, exposure to a job through living next to someone in it, as 
well as the host of desires and needs such as those for status, self- 
expression, s€curity, opportunity for change, etc. It can be seen 
that both tangible and intangible factors are involved. Research- 
ers in the area tend, for the most part, to point out the importance 
of the family, both direct and indirect. For instance, considerable 
study of the amount of “upward mobility” from a father’s occupa- 
tional level show the importance of the level from which one starts. 
But in many individual cases, any other of the many influences may 
be the crucial one. Most often it is a combination of several. It 
is of note that until recently there has been little research evidence 
that formal guidance programs have been of much effect, due partly, 
no doubt, to the paucity of research. 

Another fact seems to emerge from work in the area of job 
choice: there are two sides to the matter of “fitting round pegs into 
the round holes.” It is perfectly clear that much can be done to 
improve job selection by proper consideration of many factors 
which for years were overlooked, and the personnel movement is 
working in this direction. On the other hand, it also seems that 
an overzealous application of this idea leads to the concept of find- 
ing “the one best job” for each individual. Current evidence seems 
to indicate that such a concept of a “one best” job for most people 
is an oversimplification. Most of us could do several things 
equally well, and probably with equal satisfactions. Thus, in some 
cases, unnecessary anxiety of teen-agers could be avoided. 

One other matter might be noted in the picture of what is 
known about vocational development, and that is that sometimes, 
within a particular occupation, considerable adaptation of the 
work to the individual is possible. For instance, Darley and Hage- 
nah cite a physician who, primarily more interested in business 
management, devotes more time than the typical physician to his 
records, and supplements this by seeing that his community partici- 
pation is along the lines of planning and management. Likewise, 
a study of “Directors of Personnel” in a Kentucky city indicated 
that each man had a different list of duties brought along with him 
from previous assignments with the company. Apparently, at 
least at some levels, jobs can be reworked to suit the individual. 
How much this is, or could be, done by carpenters, delivery men, 
or factory workers is merely a matter of conjecture. 

Related to this adapting of a job to the individual is the ques- 
tion of the “irreversibility” of job decisions. Illustrations can be 
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found for both sides. Generally, taking an industrial high school 
program precludes the teen-ager’s ultimately completing a medical 
education. The sacrifices in time and money to drop one educa- 
tional program and go back and start another are too great for 
many individuals. Thought about the irrevocable nature of many 
of the decisions made in the late grades and early high school years 
serves as a strong pressure on both the students themselves and the 
adults around them; sometimes it serves as too great a pressure. 

If, on the other hand, the attitude is developed that each deci- 
sion, no matter which way it goes, is a threshold to vistas of wide 
opportunity, a more positive approach is possible. There are many 
varied occupations into which one can go from an industrial pro- 
gram which are necessary to society, remunerative, and satisfying. 

It is evident, then, that teen-agers need help, at the time when 
they are also trying to develop independence and sometimes are 
wont to resist it. What can adults do to answer the evident signs 
that help is needed, yet prevent too great pressure for making 
decisions before the youth is ready? 

First, we need to offer stimulation to think about work, all 
along the line. Just as most students don’t learn Latin without 
some extrinsic motivation, so do most young people need to develop 
attitudes about work. We must not wait until the eighth grade and 
then “spring” occupations on students in a ten-weeks class. Dis- 
cussion of what people do, how they earn a living, can be (and 
often is) included in many aspects of the elementary school pro- 
gram: geography, history, reading, even arithmetic problems can 
involve the idea of work and pay. One study suggested that lack 
of early stimulation to think about work was one of the factors that 
differentiated a group of factory workers from a group who went 
on to professional work. There is indication that many a child 
who, talking about the future, gets, “I don’t care; do anything you 
want,” is really crying out for some guidance, some help, which he 
does not get. Can’t the adults in his world, in the light of what 
they know of him, his interests and abilities, say, “Have you thought 
of law?”, or, “If you like the idea of fixing things, you might con- 
sider learning to be a mechanic?” The fact is clear that many 
"teens, in seventh, eighth or ninth grade, are not yet far enough 
along in developing independence and responsibility that they can 
independently settle their future careers. The parent who fails to 
discuss occupations, or the guidance counselor who offers no pos- 
sible alternatives for the student to consider, seems hardly to be 
fulfilling his responsibilities. 
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At the same time, insofar as possible, pressure should be avoided. 
“Study medicine or I won’t pay your college fees,” would seem to be 
as bad as complete disinterest. Perhaps the more subtle pressures 
are more difficult to avoid: “When I was growing up I always 
wanted to be a lawyer, but I didn’t have the money to go to 
college,” has led many a person into an inappropriate occupation. 
The dividing line between proper motivation and pressure is not 
easy to identify in all cases: a simple acceptance of the fact that 
Peter will go to college when he finishes high school is a highly 
motivating factor, and an appropriate one in many circumstances. 
In an occasional case it is an extremely strong pressure, more than 
Peter can bear. A careful look at the individual involved should 
help resolve the question of how much motivation and stimulation 
is appropriate. 

Such a careful look at the individual, of course, is part of the 
second active step that can be taken to assist the teens: help the 
student get as clear a picture as possible of his own abilities, apti- 
tudes, strong points and weak points. All the tools and techniques 
of the guidance program of the school can be brought to bear on 
this effort, as well as much of the family’s experience with the teen- 
ager. The importance point to make here is that it must be done; 
the student’s growing self-concept must include a realistic appraisal. 

For some, the concept of helping a student select a field and 
appropriate level is helpful. Both the field and level can be re- 
lated to abilities the individual possesses, his interests and his 
experiences. Selecting an area or field that appeals can be com- 
bined with decisions as to the approximate level within that field 
at which the individual can reasonably plan to work. 

Along with the careful self-appraisal, of course, must go the 
study of the kinds of work that are available. No matter how 
much vocational stimulation has been given, if it is not related to 
employment trends and training possibilities, it is useless. Again, 
the school can use all of its standard tools and techniques of the 
guidance program to contribute its part. In this area, except in 
the field with which the family is directly related, the parents may 
not have as complete information as the school. But information 
about trends, requirements and qualifications, earnings, working 
conditions, and opportunities for advancement should be made 
available to the student so that he can sensibly match what he has 
to offer with available vocational opportunities. 











Teenage Problems 


CHARLES S. VIA 
Counselor, Kirkwood (Missouri) High School 
KR 

N THIS man’s world of 22,028 specific jobs (40,023 if we include 
Tinaiviaual jobs) , every high school pupil is faced with making a 
good selection of a job that is the best one for him. The difficulty 
of this problem often is overwhelming and depressing. In the 
first place, for the high school boy or girl to make a wise selection 
of a job suitable for himself he should know himself. He should 
know his likes and his dislikes, his abilities and his lack of abilities. 
Then he should know the world of work and the jobs contained 
therein. 

However, at best it is a hard choice—that is in many lives. All 
too often the likes and dislikes as well as the interests of the pres- 
ent day high school boy or girl have not crystalized. Some youth 
meet the problem and the challenge. Others faced with the diffi- 
culty and the fact that they and they alone can and should make 
the decision, just can’t take it. They have a withdrawal tendency 
and let the tide of events make the decision for them. 

While the selection of a vocation is of the first water in impor- 
tance, a comcomitant is selecting the training institution that will 
best qualify him for his future. This very often involves the selec- 
tion of a college. In my high school the selection of a college is 
faced by about 70% of our seniors. The wise choice of a college 
should be made with the viewpoint of what a college offers for him. 
What college is best equipped to give him the kind of education he 
needs for his profession or for his vocation? This choice does not 
present the difficulty of the choice mentioned above, for he can 
choose many colleges that will give about the same kind of mental 
development. Rather, the problem becomes how well he will apply 
himself in the college of his choice. Many high school seniors find 
the selection of a college so difficult because for the first time in 
their young life they are faced with the inescapable decision of 
making an important decision. 

While choice of a college is paramount, a still more important 
choice must be made before selecting the college. Should he even 
go to college at all? Yes and no. In the first place, if he likes 
to study and likes books for the sake of learning, he probably 
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should go to college. On the other hand, if he is going to college to 
keep up with his friends or because he has been told that college 
people make more money, he probably should not go. In the 
better schools today a high school boy or girl is assisted by the 
guidance of a trained counselor. If the counselor is skillful—all 
too many are not—he will present information and facts that will 
enable the pupil HIMSELF to make the decision. If college is 
not propitious for him, the gifted counselor will pursue the posi- 
tion of pointing out that Johnny appears not to like to study, that 
he appears not to have a deep seated interest in knowledge per se, 
and that he should ponder thus and so facts before he decides to 
go on to college. 

Selecting his job or life work, earning money, choosing a col- 
lege, and spending money are things outside his home or his school. 
However, the home situation is a thing Mr. Teenager often finds 
most frustrating with which to cope. There are many reasons for 
this. For one thing, too many parents themselves are poorly ad- 
justed. For another thing, one or the other parent all too often is 
euphoric one day and depressed the next day. Then there is the 
old frustration that when a teenager has an idea some adult is 
always standing by to knock it down. Parents will listen, but they 
never think the teenager is right. What adult likes to be told he is 
wrong? Too many parents think because something worked for 
themselves that the same thing works for everyone. It doesn’t. Yet 
the adult can’t see what the trouble is. What's the answer? Prob- 
ably the wise adult, parent or teacher, will give as much leeway as 
is feasible, making suggestions that this or that is wrong and ex- 
plaining why it is wrong, or that some other way is better and 
explaining why the other way is better. 

In addition to the parent another specimen the teenager rubs 
elbow with is this character called his teacher. I suppose teachers 
are right—most of the time. Having been one of these creatures, I 
admit my mistakes. 

Teachers demand that a paper be turned in not a minute late. 
Yet they misspell a pupils name on the absentee list. Yet they don’t 
get in their grades on time. They won't stay half a period after 
school to help someone over the rough spots. The teachers stand 
for idealism and won’t bend an inch. Some of us become little 
Hitlers. 

To look away from frustrating parents and teachers, let us 
analyze the problem of a youth’s having a car. Transportation is 
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one of the four basic utility laws of economics. Why is a car so 
important? Most of us teachers buy a car as soon as we can. Often 
this is during our first year or two of employment. When the 
teenager buys his old jalopy, he doesn’t know (neither do many 
adults) that every mile will cost him about seven cents. So his 
pocketbook soon is bled white. Here I think parental guidance is 
often of help if properly approached but I doubt if any hard and 
fast rule works. One approach might be for the parent to get the 
teenager to analyze the cost. Another thing is to get him to ap- 
preciate and be willing to assume his responsibility. How many 
parents get their child to see that an automobile is a machine cost- 
ing hundreds of dollars and quite capable of killing the operator 
and also very often someone else. 

To me one of the failings of youth today is the lack of respect 
of authority. Not enough parents can treat his child as an equal 
and at the same time command his child’s respect. This also ap- 
plies to teachers. A part of this lack of respect is the kind of orders 
that are given. Even the sergeant in the army knows the principle 
that his orders must make sense and be reasonable. Still another 
difficulty is the way in which the parental (and teacher) orders 
or directions are given. Another cause is our freedom we prize so 
highly coupled with our political system. Children call adult 
friends of their family by their first name. Also in a democracy 
everybody thinks he is the majority. As long as each of us has 
freedom to think for himself each of us will think he is right but 
the picture is not as dark as it looks. Parents and teachers can get 
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teenagers to do what they want done and get them to do it willing- 
ly by giving reasonable directions (or orders) in a reasonable way. 
Another thing that would make teenager problems easier and 
their life happier would be to develop the ability to get along with 
the opposite sex. Both boys and girls like popularity. What 
adult doesn’t? Then what is the secret of being popular? Good 
manners, an application of the Golden Rule in day to day con- 
tacts, being considerate, and seeing the other fellow’s viewpoint all 
are the oil that makes human relationships run smooth. Here the 
parents and teachers can help by helping youth to be himself, not 
by giving a hard order that these traits must be learned. Rather, 
the function of parents and teachers is to get the teenager to see why 
these traits help popularity and to know the mechanics of these im- 
portant elements of our daily living. 
One more frustrating problem of our youth, at least to many of 
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our youth, is the great problem < sex and in this matter the schools 
duck for cover. The fact that the schools co not teach sex does not 
prove that it should not be taught. There are so many different 
ideas from one family to another and from one church to another 
that most school administrators take the position of letting a sleep- 
ing dog lie. If you wake up the dog, he might bite you. Probably 
the best attempt at an answer to informing adolescence on sex 
would be to have a physician come to the school and lecture on 
matters of sex to the boys in one group and the girls in a separate 
group. The next best answer is to provide good literature and 
books on this subject. An understanding of social and moral 
aspects would alleviate the problem. 

Important and absorbing as the present day problems of teen- 
agers are today, they are not impossible to solve. With a better 
trained teaching profession and better enlightened parents we can 
look forward to more and better training giving better results in 
the future. This in turn will pay its rewards in our teenagers 
becoming better citizens. 

In the final analysis youth must face and solve his own problems 
using the tools he has available. 


Three R’s for Teenagers 


ALICE Crow 
Brooklyn College 
nx 


URING the first half of the present century, psychological 

study placed considerable emphasis upon (1) a child’s need to 
express himself, (2) the unfavorable effect upon a child’s develop- 
mental pattern of thwarting and frustrating experiences, (3) indi- 
vidual differences among children in learning readiness and limits 
of achievement in learning, (4) the importance of adult under- 
standing of child nature, and (5) the value to a developing young 
person of self-appreciation and social acceptance. 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
Misinterpretation of these psychological principles caused many 
parents and school people to become overly concerned, sometimes 
to the point of laxity, in their dealings with children and ado- 
lescents. 
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There can be no disputing the fact that self-expression, avoid- 
ance of undue frustration, opportunity to achieve within one’s po- 
tential limits, adult understanding of young people’s problems, and 
self-respect and appreciation by others represent the bases of prepa- 
ration for satisfying and constructive group living. Every young 
person reared in a democratic society has certain rights which 
should be accorded him by his elders. Differences arise, however, 
when one attempts to catalogue these rights and to provide for 
their attainment. In some communities, for example, school curric- 
ula and teaching approaches have been criticized adversely as 
representative of a form of “soft pedagogy” that is not conducive 
to the development by young people of desirable self-discipline. 





THE TEENAGER IN OuR MoOpERN WorRLD 


Modern technological changes have alerted thoughtful citizens 
to the need for every child in terms of his inborn potentialities, to 
be well-grounded in the fundamentals of education. Hence there 
is a growing stress upon the mastery of the 3 R’s—reading, ‘riting 
and ‘rithmetic. Disturbed world conditions and accompanying in- 
creased display of individualism perhaps are even more significant 
factors of adult interest in and concern with developing behavior 
and attitude patterns of children and adolescents. 

The current rise in antisocial acts and authority-defying atti- 
tudes among teenagers is challenging the considered judgment of 
parents, educators, youth leaders, and government officials, as well 
as of those teenagers who are or may become the victims of peer- 
group delinquent behavior. Attention is being directed toward 
establishing and interpreting certain fundamental concepts to serve 
as behavior guides for young people. These concepts can be re- 
ferred to as the 3 R’s for teenagers—their Rights, Responsibilities, 
and Relationships. 

The functioning of these 3 R’s can be illustrated by reference 
to a letter from a group of students that appeared in a recent issue 
of a college newspaper. In their letter, these students expressed 
their disapproval of an article in a previous issue which gave evi- 
dence of poor student-faculty and student-student relationships. The 
criticized article was described in the letter as an “insult [to] the 
dignity and the integrity of a department and its student body.” 
Asserting their belief in the “freedom of the press” the writers of 
the letter claimed that this freedom had been abused. We quote 
“To have freedom, one must realize his responsibilities. To be 
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free to go on a green light, one must realize his obligation to stop 
when the light turns red.” 


AMBIVALENT FEELINGS OF TEENAGERS 


Teenagers often become confused by their in-between status. 
They no longer are children and resent being treated as such. 
They want to enjoy adult privileges but are still too immature to 
be able to or willing to accept adult responsibilities. They are in- 
secure in their relationships with others who are older or younger 
than themselves and sometimes even with their peer-age associates. 
In their struggle for self-realization and recognition, they tend to 
satisfy their developing needs, urges or interests with little or no 
regard for the wishes or rights of others. 

Adolescents find it difficult to tolerate any attempts on the 
part of adults to interfere with their chosen activities. At the same 
time, they are sensitive to adverse criticisms of their behavior. 
They want to be liked by their associates of all ages; they are eager 
to receive attention from others, especially from their peers. 


EFFECT OF CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES 


Behavior and attitude patterns formed during childhood tend to 
help or hinder teen-age adjustment. Fortunate is the adolescent 
who, during childhood years, (1) was helped to develop habits of 
consideration for others, cooperation, industry and friendliness, 
(2) was granted privileges appropriate to his age status, and (3) 
was able to perform adequately in his school and home activities. 
This teenager is likely to meet the demands of the growing up 
process with a minimum of emotional stress. Too many young 
people enter their adolescent years with a less favorable childhood 
background of experiences, however. 

Various conditions and situations militate against adequate 
adolescent adjustment in the areas of the 3 R’s. Unfavorable in- 
fluences during childhood include: parental overprotection or re- 
jection, extreme sibling rivalry, interference by grandparents or 
other relatives in parent-child relations, inadequate and /or crowded 
home or neighborhood conditions, parental friction, loss of a parent 
or parents, economic instability, physical handicap or delicate 
health, school failure resulting from retarded mental ability, and 
either boredom in scho.. or undue study pressure caused by 
superior mental status. No one of the influences listed, or of others 
that could be included, is necessarily a maladjustive factor. 
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TEENAGE RIGHTs VERSUS LICENSE 

Unless preventive measures are applied early by well-trained 
and understanding adult leaders, young people exposed to combi- 
nations of unfavorable circumstances can become excessively de- 
manding of their individual rights, completely or almost complete- 
ly disregarding their obligations or responsibilities, and intoler- 
ant, suspicious and uncooperative in their personal and social 
relationships. 

To become responsible adults, teenagers need freedom of action 
and decision-making within the framework of group welfare. Free- 
dom does not mean individual license to satisfy immediate urges 
without consideration of possible disastrous consequences to one- 
self or to others. Young people should be expected to assume 
certain appropriate home, school, social and work responsibilities 
or obligations. To the extent that teenagers are granted reason- 
able freedom and assume obligations suited to their age and ability 
status, they are thereby enabled to achieve satisfying relationships 
with other persons or groups. 


ADULT INCONSISTENCY 

Adults are not always consistent in their treatment of adoles- 
cents. A parent or teacher may be extremely rigid in some areas 
of control but foolishly permissive in others. At one time, the 
adolescent is expected to complete a task or be penalized; at an- 
other time, failure to meet the same responsibility is overlooked. 

During the period of World War LI, there were many instances 
of inconsistency in adult attitudes toward adolescent rights and 
responsibilities. For example, as a result of manpower lack in 
industry, adolescent girls and boys were encouraged to fill the places 
of experienced adult workers who were engaged in military service. 
Somewhat to the surprise of some employers, many young people 
performed their work responsibilities conscientiously and success- 
fully. 

In spite of their displayed maturity in assuming responsibility, 
some of these teenagers (especially girls) were denied by their 
parents such rights as keeping and spending as they wished even 
a small part of the large wages they were earning. They also were 
denied the privilege of attending parties unchaperoned, choosing 
their associates of either sex, selecting their own clothes and of 
participating in other reasonable activities. Consequently, con- 
tinued parental control in the home as opposed to freedom of 
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activity in the work world encouraged the arousal among these 
young people of bewilderment, confusion and resentment. The post- 
war rise in juvenile delinquency can be attributed in part to 
youth’s ambivalent feelings toward society. 


TOLERANCE VERSUS INTOLERANCE 

Teenagers tend to expound upon the “intolerance” of parents 
and other adults concerning adolescent interests and desired activ- 
ities. Expressions of this kind often represent little more than to- 
be-expected attitudes among young people. If they are questioned 
concerning their own tolerance of adult attitudes, they are likely 
to reply laughingly that there probably is ‘“‘much to be said on both 
sides.” 

Some young people believe, rightly or wrongly, that their rela- 
tionships with adults are influenced greatly by the latters’ (1) in- 
ability to recognize teen-age rights, and (2) tendency to overempha- 
size adolescent responsibilities. Unless teenagers’ resentments, frus- 
trations and antisocial attitudes become great enough to motivate 
them to participate in destructive or otherwise harmful acts, they 
usually are able, as young adults, to recognize their earlier display 
of non-conforming attitudes as a phase of the growing up process. 


A COMPARISON OF TEENAGE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

In order to check post-adolescent opinion concerning teenage 
attitudes, 85 (43 male, and 42 female) juniors at Brooklyn College 
were asked to evaluate their own adolescent relationships with 
their elders and to list what they now consider to be the respective 
rights and responsibilities of teenagers in home, school, social and 
work relationships. It must be remembered that the adolescent 
experiences of these college students probably were relatively free 
of strong emotional by-products. Otherwise, they would not now 
be preparing to become teachers. They are aware, however, of the 
attitude and behavior maladjustments of some secondary-school 
pupils, and are attempting to analyze cause and effect relationships. 

A summarized listing of their opinions is presented. It is 
noteworthy that all of the items included represent both male and 
female opinion, with no appreciable differences between the sexes. 
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TEACHERS’ RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Based on opinion of college students) 


RIGHTS 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In Family Relationships 


. To have status as a respected 


member of the family 


. To be loved and cared for 
. To participate in over-all 


family discussions 
with everyday life 


dealing 


. To express one’s opinions 


freely and be listened to with 
interest 


. To voice a point of view con- 


cerning one’s future career, 
education, goals, etc. 


. To have freedom within rea- 


son to select one’s friends, in- 
vite them to the home, and 
engage in social activities 
outside the home 


. To receive correct informa- 


tion concerning matters deal- 
ing with the sex life 


. To have equality of treat- 


ment with other siblings 


. To be permitted to arrange 


and decorate one’s room as 
one pleases 

To be accorded the right to 
have personal property re- 
spected and to have privacy 
of mail, telephone conversa- 
tions, etc. 

To receive an appropriate 
allowance, if not working 


. To be given increasing inde- 


pendence and responsibility 
with increasing maturity 


l. 


13. 


. To 


To accept parental guidance 
and discipline, especially 
cerning dating, friendships 
and recreational activities 


. To display respect, gratitude 


and consideration for par- 
ents 


. To understand the economic 


limits to which the parents 
can afford to meet one’s de- 
mands for “extras” 

If financial assistance is need- 
ed, to help by taking an af- 
ter-school job 

perform household 
chores: keeping one’s room 
clean, washing dishes, mar- 
keting, etc. 


. To care for one’s own be- 


longings and for grooming 
and clothing needs 


. To respect the personal be- 


longings of others in the 
family 


. To be loyal to one’s family 
. To visit relatives with par- 


ents 


. To protect one’s own health 


and the health of the family 


. To take care of younger sib- 


lings, as needed 


. To keep parents informed of 


one’s activities 
To cooperate with all mem- 
bers of the family 


In School Relationships 


. To be provided with proper 


facilities to gain an educa- 
tion 


. Not to be compared unfavor- 


ably with classmates 


1. 





To cooperate with teachers 
and schoolmates 


2. To attend school regularly 
3. 


To obey school rules and 
regulations 
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To have curricular offerings 
and teaching methods suited 
to one’s ability level 


. To receive teacher recogni- 


tion of — successful 
achievement 


study 


. To have reasonable freedom 


in choice of subjects to be 
studied 


. To receive help in vocational 


selection and planning 


. To have freedom in the ex- 


pression of one’s opinion in 
class 


. To have the opportunity to 


join clubs or to participate 
in extracurricular activities 
in terms of one’s interests 


. To ask pertinent questions 


in class 


. To receive expert counseling 


when it is needed 


RIGHTS 
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To appreciate and utilize the 
right to a free, public educa- 
tion 


. To take an active part in 


school affairs 


. To respect school property 
. To uphold school standards: 


honesty in examinations, at- 
tention in class, etc. 


. To accept deserved disap- 


proval of one’s work or con- 
duct 

To respect the rights of other 
students 


. To meet school obligations 


by completion of homework, 
proper grooming and dress, 
etc. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


In Social Relationships 


. To join groups of one’s own 


choice 


. To have status in a group 
- Not to be 


discriminated 
against because of creed or 
race or nationality 


. To choose one’s hobbies and 


other activities, such as 


sports, dancing, etc. 


. To be accepted for one’s self 


rather than for another’s 


worth 


. To lead or to follow, depend- 


ing on one’s ability and in- 
terest, and the situation 


. To develop a normal interest 


in the members of the oppo- 
site sex 


. To exact loyalty and justice 


from group members 


. To have such prestige as one 


merits 


. To be permitted sufficient 


time each week for construc- 
tive and relaxing activities 


1. 


He O© DO 


10. 


To conform with desirable 
group standards but main- 
tain proper individuality 


. To be a good sport 
. To share in group activities 
. To trust parental guidance 


of one’s social activities 


. To abide by all safety and 


sanitary codes of the com- 
munity 


. To manifest no superiority 


or prejudiced attitudes 


. To avoid influences and sit- 


uations which might lead to 
trouble, such as gang war, 
vandalism, loitering late at 
night 


. To respect the opposite sex 


(for boys especially) 


. To be careful of one’s lang- 


uage 
To be loyal to friends 
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In Work Relationships 
. To be given a job within 1. To fulfill obligations of job 
one’s ability to perform requirements 
. To receive fair and equal 2. To respect the authority of 
treatment from one’s employ- employer or supervisor 
er . To be willing, on occasions, 
. To be protected against ex- to do a little more than the 
ploitation job requires 
4. To have an opportunity to . To do one’s work well, even 
engage in part-time work ac- when not watched by a su- 
cording to a time-schedule pervisor 
that will not interfere with . To recognize the fact that 
school hours work should not interfere 
. To select one’s own occupa- with school responsibilities 
tional field, in terms of per- . To accept suggestions for 
sonal interest and job oppor- improvement on the job 
tunities . To maintain a cooperative 
. To receive expert counseling attitude toward serious, hon- 
for placement est co-workers 
. To receive equitable com- . To refrain from participa- 
pensation for work done tion in unwarranted fault- 
. To experience adequate finding and gossip among 
working conditions one’s fellow workers 
. To receive commendation or - To spend one’s earnings ju- 
advancement for work that diciously 
is well done 


A comparison of the rights or responsibilities listed for the vari- 
ous areas would seem to indicate that, according to the opinions 
of these college students, teenagers have the rights to some inde- 
pendence of action and decision-making, but that they also should 
meet appropriate responsibilities promptly and adequately. For 
the most part, adolescents themselves would admit that in their 
relationships with other people there should be an equitable bal- 
ance between their rights and their responsibilities. Yet, their overt 
behavior and their displayed attitudes do not always give evidence 
of what they really believe to be their rightful status in society. 
For example, if one were to ask some of our young friends to 
name the 3 R’s for teenagers, their answer might be a flippant 
“rock ’n roll and rhumba.” A comforting thought to us oldsters 
is that this too will pass! 
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